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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 



Seventeenth Annual Convention Association of 
Trustees, Superintendents and Matrons 



of County Asylums 



Held IN the Assembly Chamber, Madison, Wis. 

Tuesday evening . session, June 11, 1918, 8 P. M. 

•' ' ' ■ 

Meeting called to order, — Chairman M. H. Duncan in the chair. 
Music by Thompson's Orchestra. 
Invocation — Rev. T. B. Johnson. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Hon. Gtx>BOE C. Sayle, Mayor of Madison. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity on behalf of the city of Madison 
to extend to you a hearty welcome to our city. I was very much 
pleased when I was informed that your organization was going to 
hold its convention in this city and I assure you that the people of 
Madison appreciate your coming here and will show their apprecia- 
tion at every opportunity and on their behalf I tender to you the 
freedom of our city, our institutions and all the opportunities of our 
city. . 

We are exceptionally pleased at this time to welcome an organiza- 
tion such as yours — an organization composed of men and women 
who come here in an unselfish cause — the cause of humanity. You have 
been selected by the people whom you represent in your institutions to 
manage your institutions and provide for the care of the unfortunate, 
and you are charged with the responsibility of managing those insti- 
tutions in the interest of the taxpayer, but your greatest problem should 
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be to care for those who are unable to take care of themselves. It has 
been said that "the poor are always with us" and that seems to be a 
true saying but it does not necessarily follow that all persons com- 
mitted to institutions of this kind will have to remain there. It seems 
to me, that by proper care and treatment many of these unfortunates 
who are mentally deranged, might be returned to society and remain 
useful citizens, and I am sure that the members of your association 
meeting here in convention are here for the purpose of discussing the 
vm*ious questions which have to do with that line of work, which will 
educate each other in the various methods of care and treatment and 
which will in time return to society many of those unfortunate people. 
I hope that while you are in our city that you will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit our many points of interest, to which we refer with 
considerable pride. Madison is one of the most beautiful cities in 
the country and we are unable to realize that ourselves. It is a 
fact that people living In a beautiful city never appreciate what they 
have and I think the same is true of Madispn. We go on through life 
without paying any attention to our surroundings and it is up to our 
visitors to really tell us what we have. Since I have been Mayor of 
Madison, I have come in contact yrith many, many people meeting here 
in convention who have told me what a beautiful city Madison really 
is. Situated as it is with four beautiful lakes and rivers, with our 
beautiful new State Capitol and one of the greatest educational insti- 
tutions in the world, it is certainly an ideal environment. 

We have here very many beautiful parks to which we refer with 
pride and a great many park ways about our parks, the beauty of which 
cannot be surpassed. This work was all done by voluntary contribu- 
tion on the part of our citizens at an expenditure of $350,000. I am 
sure you will appreciate their beauties if you have an opportunity 
to visit our parks and park> ways. ^ . . 

Madison stands high in Wisconsin and I think over all the West 
as being a modern city. We have the finest artesian water in the world. 
We have just completed a new sewage disposal plant that I am sure 
any one of yoii institution people would find it profitable to visit and 
one of the finest water' plants which is b^ing completed now with 
many new ideas that I aim sure would afPbrd many valuable sug- 
gestions to anyone who would visit the same. We have a sewage dis- 
posal plant equipped with ah asceptic tank system costing $500,000. 
That is anbther thing in which peopfe in charge of institutions may 
be interested. .We have reports printed which would 'be Ihteresting to 
anyone who has these problems to deal with and they are available at 
the City Hall where anyone will be welcoifietf to receive a copy.^ These 
reports contain views of Madison, butllne of our water system, wtfrk of 
the Park and Pleasure Dri-^' Associatibh ' and" 'Vkrious^tii^r ttthigs. 

Out at Henry Vtlas park we'fave a zoolbgjictil'igarden ^hiich "has cost' 
up to date about $156,000, and'which will be one of the finest fn the 
state when comjAet^d. There"-inay be found mafiy rare ^^ecies of 
bird and animal life. This park is a spot of ndtural beauty,^ situated 
on Lake Wingra. 
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We have many points of interest Uiat you will enjoy and I hope 
that yonr.yiidt to our city will be one of pleasure, useful and profitable 
to yourselves and your organization and that some day you may be 
inspired to live in a beautiful city — one whose environments are ideal, 
whose schools are the best and whose health and sanitation are per- 
fect and I anrsure you will then think of Madison and we shall be 
glad to extend to you a welcome. Thank you. 

Music — Orchestra. 



RESPONSE 

TO 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

M. H. Duncan, Supt. Marathon County Asylum. 

On behalf of our Association I wish to thank Mr. Sayle, and through 
him the people of Madison, for the splendid opportunity of meeting 
together in this beautiful building in one of the very best cities of 
the state. 

As in former years, I would like to emphasize that the public is 
cordially welcome to attend our sessions and listen to our discussions. 
We have here an ideal place for our meetings, and I hope the public 
galleries will be well filled at all our sessions. 

We must not forget a word of appreciation for the officers of our 
Association, and any others, through whose hard work this meetings 
has been made possible. Anyone with experience in getting up a pro- 
gram of this kind knows* what a lot of work and worry are involved. 

I see by the program that we are to be favored with some music 
after thie response, and I am sure that you would prefer listening to 
the orchestra to any talk I might give, so will close these brief re- 
marks with the hope that we may have a very enjoyable and very help- 
ful meeting. I thank you. 

Music — Orchestra. 



A 
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Wednesday, June 12, 1918, 9:00 A. M. 

ADDRESS 

Governor Emanuel Philipp, Governor of Wisconsin. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I must apologize to you for not coming to 
you last evening. I contracted what is ordinarily called a cold. To- 
wards evening I became very hoarse, so that I could not talk. I 
thought I had better wait until morning as long as you were going to 
be here. 

I am glad to meet you and I am glad to welcome you to the capitol. 
I will ask you to feel at home here. It is your capitol and, as usual, 
I will extend an invitation to you to visit the difTerent departments of 
the state, which will all be glad to meet you, I am sure. We keep 
everything open but the Treasury. We keep that locked, v 

Now, you men and women are engaged in an important work. As I 
understand it, you are the trustees and superintendents of the county 
asylums. It is the duty of a civilized people to care for the helpless 
and it is one which we accept gratefully — the care of the unfortunate, 
those who are born unfortunate and those who become dependent upon 
others. It is right that we should do this and we should do it welU 
otherwise we can not lay claim to being civilized human beings. It is 
hard enough for those who must be cared for. It is hard for them 
to remain with us and for us to remain around them, but those are 
matters that neither they nor we can control. The state has been 
as genergus in erecting institutions for its dependents as it can afTord 
to be at present and judging from the number of county and private 
institutins that have been built throughout the state, the people of 
the state fully approve the state's generosity. They have themselves 
aclded many institutions, not only institutions for the care of the in- 
sane, but the counties are doing much now to aid us in the care of 
the tubercular. 

I want to say a word about a measure that was presented to the 
Legislature at its last session. It was a proposed rearrangement of 
the payments to be made by the state to the counties for the care of 
its patients in county asylums and payments to be made by the coun- 
ties to the state for the care for their patients. The rate which it at- 
tempted to exact from the state to the counties was substantially in- 
creased, while that which the counties were to pay the state remained 
the same. 

You cannot in all fairness to the state treasury exact payments from 
the state which you are unwilling to pay to it, and I vetoed the bill 
on that ground. The cost of keeping up public institutions has grown 
very much. Of course, that is due primarily to the additional cost of 
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food — the cost of bread, the cost of meat, the cost of fuel. Every- 
thing has gone up for the state as it has in the private home, but 
there is this to be said for it. If you gentlemen in county institutions 
are going to raise the rate for the state, you must pay the same rate 
to the state. I would advise you to bear that in mind if you wish to 
make an additional charge for the state. I question whether any 
governor who comes here will be willing to consent to any other ar- 
rangement. 

Now, a word about the feeble-minded. The state is about to open 
up its institution at Union Grove. I wish the state could find money 
to build additional room. We will be able to take care of 140 appli- 
cants. The cost of living is so high th« demands made upon the peo- 
ple so great that I feel that we should not continue any extensive 
building operations during the period of the war or attempt to under- 
take anything new. To begin with, we haven't the labor. Every 
man now must devote his time to the production of material, whether it 
be material for the war or upon the farm, and I think we are all 
agreed upon this, that the constant great problem before the people 
now is, how to win the war, and to devote ourselves almost entirely to 
that subject. First of all, we must destroy that which threatens us, 
and when that is done we can settle back and take care of our own 
affairs. Now, that institution at Union Grove should have a very 
substantial addition built to it. The plans are ready for it, but as I 
said before we are going to postpone it until the war cloud blows away. 

Now as to the question of building highways. I have advocated 
everywhere that we should go slow. We cannot take the labor away 
from the farmer and until we do we cannot make any very extensive 
highway improvements. I trust that you people who have influence in 
your counties, wbo have to do with your county officials, will pursue 
the same policy with reference to county improvements that the state 
is pursuing at this time in order that we may preserve our labor and 
our money for the support of the army. And even though some 
things must go, even though some things are not cared for as they 
should be, even though some people have not the care and the com- 
forts they should have and that would be given them ordinarily, I feel 
that it is justified under these circumstances. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, as I said before, I shall be glad to see 
you and I am sure that the Board of Control, with whom you have, 
no doubt, to do, will be glad to come here and discuss your interests 
with you, particularly the state's interests, but also the counties', and 
especially the state's people who are in your and our charge. 

I thank you. 
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ADDRESS 
WATSIDE GLEANINGS 

O. F. RoESSLER, Inspector, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: At the outset I want to say 
that it does not rest with an inspector of the State Board of Control, 
nor is this privilege accorded even to the individual members of the 
Board, I am given to understand, to make recommendations to the 
isuperintendent of an insane asylum, to the matron or to the trustees. 
An inspector is sent out to visit an asylum, carefully view the institu- 
tion and all matters connected therewith, and report his findings and 
make his recommendations to the Board. The Board then adopts or 
rejects the recommendations of the inspector. If adopted, the recom- 
mendations become as of the Board and are duly communicated to the 
superintendent, whose duty it is to lay them before the trustees for 
action. Therefore, what I say in the conduct of the asylums of the 
state. I desire it understood that I am voicing my own convictions and 
opinions and not those of the Board of Control. 

Not desiring to consume too much of your time, I will take up only 
some of the more important matters. 

The asylums o( the state are to be congratulated on the splendid 
manner in which the inmates are fed. Proper attention given to sub- 
sistence makes satisfied patients, lessens the unruly and makes physi- 
•cally fit. An inspection of your menu books reveals that, generally 
speaking, you are giving- your inmates variety and enough to fully 
satisfy. We have no asylum in the state that does not want to serve 
4111 an inmate desires to eat, excepting, of course, the glutton. But as 
to variety, we have exceptions. In some asylums that good, whole- 
some and nourishing dish of soup does not find its way onto the 
table often enough. A heavy soup will save more expensive dishes, 
and is keenly relished by the inmate. Milk is also not used in some 
asylums to as great an extent as it should be. The Wisconsin Food 
Administration says that milk is one of the most important food 
sources the human race possesses, and that it contains all the essen- 
tial food elements in the most available form for ready digestion. 
Put a pitcher of milk on the table and let them drink it. It is cheap 
subsistence. Then also, it is the work of the inmate that produces 
the milk, and if they desire it, they should have it. Give the inmate 
Imtter, not oleomargarine. The patient is entitled to the product of 
the cows on the farm. Do not sell your milk and ask the patient to 
use a substitute for butter. Whether legal or illegal, whether con- 
trary to our Statutes or not, it is not right, it is not just, nor is it fair, 
to sell the product of the cow, produced in a great measure through 
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the efforts of the inmates, and then give them a substitute. There is 
no reason why you should not serve a breakfast food every morning 
and give them potatoes every meal, a custom now followed by many 
asylums. Potatoes are now as cheap food as you can furnish inmates 
and are relished by about all of them. Do not allow your evening 
meals to be alike, and in order to be saving make them only ''bread, 
sauce, cookies, tea," varying only by changing the cookies to cake. 
Add butter for every supper, and also potatoes. iServe vegetables 
regularly. I know that with the present high cost of living, there is 
a temptation to save and to sell everything possible to create revenue, 
but the practice is wrong when carried so far as to deprive the inmate 
of good, wholesome meals. Below I give the menus on the day of -in- 
spection of the four last inspections made by me: 

Asylum A. 

Breakfast — Fried Potatoes, Boiled Eggs, Coffee Cake, Bread, 

Butter, Coffee, Milk. 
Dinner — Bean Soup, Roast Beef, Mashed Potatoes, Bread, Syrup, 

Crackers, Pickles, Corn Starch Pudding, Tea, Milk. 
Supper — Potatoes, Baked Beans, Creamed Corn, Pickles, Bread, 

Butter, Strawberry Sauce, Tea, Milk. 

Asylum B. 

Breakfast — Cream of Rye, Fried Potatoes, Bread, Butter, Syrup, 
Coffee, Milk. 

Dinner — Pea Soup, Boiled Beef, Mashed Potatoes, Bread, Choc- 
olate Pudding, Tea, Milk. 

SuDper — Creamed Potatoes, Bread, Butter, Cookies, Peach Sauce, 
Tea, Milk. 

Asylum C. 

Breakfast — Corn Meal Mush, Fried Potatoes, Bread, Syrup, 

Coffee. 
Dinner — Boiled Potatoes, Veal Stew, Macaroni and Cheese, Green 

Onions. Sago Pudding, Bread, Tea. 
Sunper — Fried Potatoes. Radishes, Cottage Cheese, Greens. 

Bread, Butter, Tea. 

Asylum D. 

Breakfast — Fried Potatoes, Eggs, Bread Syrup. 

Dinner — Pork and Beans, Bread, Coffee. 

Supper — Bean Soup, Crackers, Bread, Butter, Tea. 

The menu of Asylum A is a very good one, as is also that of 
Asylum B. In Asylum C we find the milk lacking, though very good 
otherwise. In Asylum D we And the milk lacking for all meals, the 
breakfast food that is so beneficial, while the dinner is deficient. 

While making an inspection of an asylum recently I was accom- 
panied by a friend. He repeatedly commented on the nice beds and 
splendid condition thereof. They were fine, but not exceptionally so. 
He admired the nice clean bedding, the freshly painted bedsteads and 
the scrupulous cleanliness of the rooms. I informed him that he 
would find the conditions about the same in all of the asylums of the 
state. I am loath to mention, however, that some are still without 
what I consider the necessary mattresses, though all but one asylum 
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has now made a beginning, that is all but one of those in my district. 
Many asylums are without any straw ticks at present, while others 
have only a few, for the very filthy patients. The custom of well air- 
ing rooms is universal. This applies to the dormitories and bedrooms 
particularly. In none do you find a bad odor. The bedding is thor- 
oughly aired during the morning hours, and this is a good sanitary 
practice. 

The State Board of Control has shown by its recommendations that 
it does not approve of carpenter shops and paint shops in the base- 
ment. The objection urged is the danger of fire, and no superin- 
tendent is justified in subjecting the people in his care to this hazard. 
There are but few of these shops in basements at the present time, 
and then only in fireproof buildings, and when kept clean of shavings 
and refuse. Personally, I hold that the carpenter or paint shop or 
storage of oils in the basement is all wrong. Even though the building 
be fireproof, great harm may be done by smoke and a resulting panic 
among the inmates. Vegetables should also be kept out of the base- 
ment. Stored in the basement they are injurious to the health of the 
inmate and the employees. In a few cases automobiles are stored in 
basements. The basement is a poor place for a garage, though the 
danger can be alleviated by keeping the oils outside and by not allow- 
ing the oil to drop upon and spread all over the floor. 

Clothing of the inmates is generally good. In these times of high 
prices more a little more patched perhaps, but clean. Every inmate 
should have a full change of under garments, preferably three sfets, 
and a Sunday and holiday suit or dress in addition to that they wear 
regularly. They appreciate and are proud of wearing the Sunday 
clothes, equally as do the sane minds. 

That the inmates of the county insane asylums of the state are uni- 
versally humanely and kindly treated is without question. There 
have been exceptions, but am pleased to say that there have been but 
few. The superintendent and matron cannot be with the attendants 
at all times and black sheep will get into the fold. At times it is 
difficult to discover cruelty. The inhuman attendant who does this 
dirty work is an adept at keeping it from the knowledge of the officials. 
When passing through a ward and making a move to pat a patient on 
the back and the patient flinches, it is then well to investigate the at- 
tendant's conduct on that ward. Do not keep an attendant who beats 
an inmate. If you do retain them, it encourages them in their bru- 
tality and results in an unruly and dangerous ward. Leading them 
with kindness and persuasion makes well behaved and good inmates; 
driving them without mercy makes them as wild beasts. 

About all of the asylums have a set of rules, and they all should 
have. Make your rules, but do not have them too rigid, leave some- 
thing to judgment. 

iSaid the office boy dejectedly, to the president. "I can't keep the 
visitors from coming up. When I say you are out they simply say 
they must see you." 

"Well," said the president, "just tell them, that's what they all say." 
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That afternoon there called at the office a young lady. The boy 
assured her it was Impossible to see the president. 

"But I am his wife," said the lady. 

"Oh, that's what they all say," said the boy. 

iStrict adherence to your rules may result likewise, in creating ah 
undesirable situation, in working to the disadvantage of your patient. 

I am of the opinion that at some Institutions not enough stress is 
laid upon outdoor .exercise. Every inmate not confined in bed and 
able to walk should receive exercise in the open air when weather per- 
mits. I know this is done in many asylums, and I find patients in 
these asylums in better health, easier to manage, and less noisy than 
in those I have reasdn to believe this exercise is not given regularly. 
It does them a world of good to get out and exercise in the fresh air. 
I know it makes additional labor for the attendants, but superintend- 
ents and matrons should insist on its being done. 

Labor is beneficial to an inmate if his condition is such as to permit 
it. Exercise has a quieting effect on the inmate. It keeps his mind 
occupied. Care should be taken, however, not to overwork. To over- 
work an inmate it is not necessary always to give orders for an un- 
usual amount of work, or to keep them at it too long or hard. Many 
an inmate will labor beyond his or her strength if not ordered to 
desist. Each inmate is adapted for some kind of work, and when you 
discover it and place them at it, he or she will make a better patient. 
I know of cases where patients were transferred from one asylum to 
another. In the first they were worthless, refusing to do anything. 
After transfer the other superintendent found the proper employment, 
that which was congenial and liked, and the patient proved a hard 
and steady worker. • Try them at different work until you discover 
the right kind. The labor of the inmate is a tonic, as well as a com- 
mercial asset, and in order that full benefit should be derived an en- 
deavor should be made to have every inmate do something, no matter 
how trivial or unprofitable. 

Rightly or wrongly acquired, and whether approved or disap- 
proved by superintendent or matron, the tobacco habit of the inmate 
should be given liberal attention. Acquired when of sound mind, the 
use* of tobacco is to the men under your care, ladies and gentlemen, a 
necessity and requisite. If tobacco is denied an inmate, it is done 
wrongly. Holding thus, it is gratifying to find that at practically all 
of the asylums I visit and inspect a good liberal supply of tobacco is 
given to the inmate who knows how to use it within reason. In a few 
of the asylums there is an inclination to serve tobacco sparingly and 
in meager portions, but I am pleased to note this is being overcome. 

It is an open question to me as to whether the matter of parole of 
inmates receives proper consideration by the superintendents and 
physicians. Commercialism, I am sure, in some cases, causes an in- 
mate to be at an asylum when he or she might be out in the world 
enjoying their freedom, making their own living, and relieving, even- 
tually, the county and the state from the burden of their support. If 
the inmate is a good worker and of value to the institution, it is nat- 
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ural to desire to retain him or her. Humanity should outweigh these 
considerations. You, ladies and gentlemen, are the keepers and guar- 
dians of these people and are supposed to do what you consider is best 
for their interests, regardless of other considerations. Allow the 
humanitarian side of your nature to dictate your action. It is wrong, 
dead wrong, to keep an inmate in your institution if he or she be a 
fit subject for parole. Give them the opportunity to make good, and to 
enjoy the freedom so much prized by the American" people. Study your 
patient, watch him carefully, and if in your opinion he can go out in 
the world and make'his living, if he has a good home to go to, or if 
he has relatives who will be responsible for him, then give him a 
chance. This is a duty you owe the inmate, a duty you owe the com- 
munity, a duty you owe to yourself and your conscience. I feel cer- 
tain that at some of our asylums the question of parole of inmates is 
not given full and proper consideration. 

A good word for the superintendents and matrons new to the work 
will not be remiss. .During my two years of inspection work, there 
have been changes in six asylums of the twenty-two in my district. 
Rock, Iowa, Richland Center, Vernon, St. Croix, Chippewa. Though in 
nearly all cases the old ofllcials did good work, these institutions have 
lost nothing in making the changes. The work shows close attention 
to details, an earnest desire to give satisfactory service and resultant 
better conditions. Perhaps it is that "the new broom sweeps clean," 
but thus far each inspection notes an improvement. The trustees 
were certainly fortunate in making their selections. 

The war work done by the countj, asylums is of great value. One 
inmate in an asylum, at last inspection, had alone 98 pairs of socks 
to her credit, while at other asylums inmates had a large number of 
sweaters that they had knitted. Every asylum is doing some war 
work. Difllculty in securing yarn limited the output in most asylums. 

During my inspection period, gratifying results have obtained in 
the asylums of the state, taken as a whole. The acreage of garden 
truck is increased in order to serve vegetables without stint, small 
fruit is abundant, and canned for winter use in great quantities; 
orchards are enlarged ; the live stock has been increased and improved ; 
new barns and other farm buildings erected, and old remodeled; cold 
storage and root cellars added; laundries equipped with modern ma- 
chinery; day rooms with comfortable furniture and, potted plants; 
dining rooms made pleasanter; bedrooms and dormitories supplied 
with latest bedding and comfortable beds; parks platted adjoining for 
outdoor recreation; lighted with twenty-four hour electric current, 
and electric motors installed for all power purposes; bath and toilet 
rooms with latest modern fixtures; amusement for inmates given more 
consideration; the asylum grounds made more sightly, fiowers and 
shrubbery increased, in fact, I note an improvement that is general 
throughout the state, that has for its object the betterment, the com- 
fort and the well-being of the inmates, and also a marked disposition 
on the part of you who are in charge, to faithfully carry out the trust 
placed with you. 
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In closing, I want to say that Wisconsin's system of the county care 
of the chronic insane is giving to these poor unfortunates better care 
and attention, more liberties and greater pleasures. The chronic inr 
sane are better cared for in Wisconsin, the pioneer of the county home 
idea, than in any other state in the Union. 

They are in your hands, ladies and gentlemen, and they will fare 
as well as possible if the superintendent will treat them as small 
children, extend to them kindly consideration, and give them fatherly 
care, while the matron tenders them such motherly attention and 
watchfulness as is craved and expected by the little child. Neither 
should neglect to commend good behavior and to praise service done^ 
no matter how trivial. This will give you satisfied patients, will make 
the county asylum indeed a home for the truly unfortunates placed 
in your care. 



DISCUSSION 

Mr. Tubbs: Mr. Roessler's paper is excellent. To my mind there 
is nothing which conduces to the health and happiness of. a patient 
like milk and butter, but what can be done when the cows of an in- 
stitution do not provide enough milk and butter and it has to be pur- 
chased, and enough cannot be furnished by nearby farmers? 

Mr. R^ssler: In that case, butter might be mixed with oleo, I 
presume. 

Mr. Drews: What can be done with the patient who has no rela- 
tives or home to ^e sent to, but who is apparently capable of takin£^ 
care of himself in the outside world? 

Mr. Roessler: In that case, the patient should, by all means, be 
permitted to go out into the world and make his own living. 

Question: Cannot Mr. Roessler's paper be sent to all the trustees? 

Answer: The paper will be printed in the "Proceedings." 

Mr. Smith: Mr. Roessler's paper is excellent and every trustee 
should read it. It brings to my mind a quotation from Kipling: 

"Lift Ye the stone or hew the wood to make a path more fair or 
flat. It is black already with the blood that some son of Martha has 
shed for that. Not as an alter to any creed, not as a ladder from 
earth to heaven, but simple service simply given to our common kind, 
in their common need." 
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ADDRESS 

COMPENSATION RECEIVED BY COUNTY ASYLUMS FOR 

CARE OF INSANE 

Daniel G. Calkins, Trustee, Eau Claire County Asylum, Eau Claire, 

Wisconsin. 

iSome time ago, we received a letter from your Secretary, Mr. Hay- 
ward, advising us of the date of your convention and incidentally 
asking us to mention any matters that we wished brought up at this 
meeting. While there are many matters of importance to be discussed 
along the line that many 6t you are making a life work, I think, at 
this time, and under present conditions, one of the most important is 
the matter of finance. We have seen all commodities that enter into 
the maintenance of patients, rapidly increasing in price, until today 
we feel that the rate of compensation allowed us by the state is inade- 
quate to meet present conditions. This means a burden of taxation 
on taxpayers of counties maintaining instutions for care of chronic 
insane. 

A Bill was presented during the session of our last Legislature in- 
creasing the amount allowed by |1.00 per week per patient. This Bill 
passed both Houses but was vetoed by the (xoverifor. At that time, 
he seemed to be opposed to any measure not absolutely necessary and 
which would increase the burden of taxation on the people of this 
state. While we, as citizens of Wisconsin, are also opposed to any- 
thing that will increase taxes, we believe that, under present condi- 
tions, it is absolutely necessary that the Bill be again presented and 
passed, that the counties maintaining institutions be not unfairly or 
unnecessarily burdened. 

We, in Eau Claire county, have the fact brought home to us that 
our county would be money ahead if we had no institution and were 
sending our patients to other counties. Our investment is very large, 
but we maintain that our institution has been managed and conducted 
as economically and efficiently as any in the state. In the early years 
of our institution, we were able to keep even. This was at a time when 
the buildings and equipment were new and prices of materials and 
commodities that entered into the maintenance of buildings and pa- 
tients were low. With the passing of a few years, repairs and re- 
placements became necessary. With the increased cost of materials, 
it became necessary to go to our county board for relief. The amount 
allowed us by the state was sufficient for some years, but I believe we 
have reached the point where an increase in this allowance is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

I find on investigation that some counties in the state draw on the 
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general fund of the county for all their expenses and up keep while 
others maintain an asylum fund. The latter system is used in my 
own county. I believe that under the former system the actual cost 
of maintaining an institution is lost sight of, while under the latter 
system we know definitely' the exact cost of maintenance. 

I might burden you with a lot of statistics but you are all as familiar 
with the situation as myself. The annual reports of all our institu- 
tions in the state are matters of public record and easily referred to. 
However I have just compiled a few figures which may be of interest 
to you. In going over the increase in per capita cost for our asylum 
at Eau Claire I find the following figures: In 1907 our per capita 
cost was $2.24. In 1917 — ten years later — it was $3.71 or an increase 
of $1.47 per patient per week. For one year or 52 weeks this would 
be $76.^4, and for 185 patients this would mean $14,122.90 increase fn 
1917 over 1907 in the expenses of running our institution. 

Bringing it Ndown to 1916 I find our per capita cost is $3.'07. Our per 
capita in 1917 being $3.71 this would mean an increase of 64 cents 
per capita. For 52 weeks this would mean $.33.28 per patient. For 185 
patients this would mean $6,1^6.80 increase in the expenses of our 
Asylum for the year 1917 over 1916. If the allowance of $1.75 from 
the state for our institutions was adequate a few years ago when this 
law was passed, it only requires a small amount of study of present 
conditions to know that it is inadequate now. And prices of com- 
modities and materials are not going to take a sudden drop — in fact, 
we are told by those in a position to know that it may be many years 
before prices get back to normal, perhaps never again. 

While the Trustees and Superintendents of our institutions may not 
be unanimous in the best method of obtaining relief, I do believe that 
we are all unanimous in the belief that relief must be had. I believe 
that we ought to take some action at this meeting to get the matter 
before the State Board of Control, through which body I believe this 
matter should be taken up with our Legislature. Perhaps a com- 
mittee should be appointed to confer with the State Board of Control 
as fb the methods to be pursued. This is not a matter of politics, but 
of plain public business. Our Country is at war, Conservation is our 
motto, but the unfortunate fellow beings in our care must be fiBd, 
clothed and kept warm and the taxpayers of one county should not be 
unfairly taxed for the benefit of another. 



. ' ; 
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ADDRESS 

THE CARE OF INSANE PAST AND PRESENT 

IfBs. O. GuLLiCKsoN, Matron, La Crosse County Asylum, West Salem,. 

Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Oentlemen: The first mention of insanity 
so far discovered, is the Bible reference found in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures to what was probably a form of Insanity called in the scrip- 
tures madness. 

It is a mooted question as to whether King Saul suffered from periodi- 
cal attacks of mental disorder or not. His violence, jealousy and ex- 
treme irritability at times are certainly Indicative of mental disturb- 
ance. When he was seized with these attacks music was used for 
his relief which has been used in the treatment of insanity from the 
earliest records we have. According to the book of Daniel; Nebuchad- 
nezzar King of Babylonia was Insane for seven years. 

In the Old World, hospitals and asylums were unknown, but houses 
were built near the temples of Aesculapius the God of medicine for 
the reception of visitors who came for advice and direction of the dlety. 

In Greece the medical priests in charge of the temples were as- 
signed the care of the Insane. Hippocrates later gives us a very good 
account of the methods employed by them; "hot baths, plenty of exer- 
cise, together with music quieted and cured some of the patients.'' 

They were the first people recorded who recognized insanity as a 
disease and treated is so far as we have been able to ascertain. Hixy- 
pocrates speaks much of delirium giving many physical causes. He 
also speaks of melancholia and epilepsy, being dependent one upon 
the other, and his treatment for most of the diseases of the mind as 
well as the body, was, suitable diet, proper exercise and comfortable 
clothing. 

EQppocrates immediate successors were only his imitators. It was 
Asclepiades a Bithynlan physician practicing in Rome who laid the 
foundation of the psychic treatment about 100 years B. C. 

The advanced ideas of Asclepiades on the treatment of the insane, 
astonishes us and make us acknowledge with shame, that we have 
made few advances since his time. He also sought to abolish bodily 
restraint ''using it only for the dangerous cases.'' One eminent physi- 
cian has said: "The men who had the care of mental disease centuries 
ago were so advanced, that we today have not gotten back to their 
humane and intelligent treatment of the insane, but are following 
the middle ages when abuse in all its forms was not only permitted 
but endorsed by the physicians and authorities." And says of the 
physicians who have recourse to severe measures; "they seem rather 
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to lose their own reason than to be disposed to cure their patients 
when they liken them to wild beasts who must be tamed by depriving 
them of food and water." 

The first hospital for the insane it is claimed was erected in the 
sixth century at Jerusalem for insane monks. 

The first asylum established in Great Britain was Bethlehem Hospi- 
tal in London which was founded in 1247 as a priory for the religious 
order of St, Mary of Bethlehem. The first use of this priory as an 
asylum for the insane that is found on the records was about 1400 
A. D., when the records state that there were six lunatics confined 
there, and there were in the inventory six chains of iron with six 
locks, four pair of manacles of iron and two pairs of stocks. Bedlam 
the name that this hospital went by was one of the public show houses 
of London. The admission fee was one or two pennies and the rec- 
ords say that the income from this source in some years amounted to 
nearly two thousand dollars. The cells were narrow, cold and damp, 
"many were without light or air with only beds of straw which were 
rarely renewed." During the 17th century, physicians clung to the 
idea that insane people were possessed of the devil and that demons 
were responsible for the aleination of some of their patients. Philip 
Pinel born in France in 1745, became a physician to the insane in 
1791. He released them from their shackles and treated them as 
human beings. 

Dr. Andrew Duncan, Jr., once said the treatment of lunatics has 
three principal objects in view: "their comfort, their recovery and 
security for the public." 

What has been done on our own continent? In the Dominion of 
Canada, rapid progress is being made along the lines of hospital care 
for the insane. The Quebec Asylum formerly known as the Beauport 
Asylum, is the oldest institution for the insane. The old manor house 
of the Seigneur of Beauport stood about a mile from the present estab- 
lishment. They are owned now by the iSisters of Charity and we hear 
they are doing good work caring for and treating their patients with 
kindness and sympathy. 

Now let us see what we have done in the United States in caring 
for our unfortunates. With the experience of the older countries be- 
fore us we ought to have started where they left off, and we ought to 
have kept abreast of the most advanced if not ahead of them. So far 
behind were we of Pinel, that in 1854 there were, says Dr. D. Camp- 
bell Meyers: "as many insane poor in chains in the state of New York, 
as when Pinel removed the iron fetters in 1792." Can any one wonder 
that distrust and suspicion should still exist in the minds of the 
masses? When such treatment is given a man simply because he is 
the unfortunate party suffering from a disease of the brain. As you 
all know, our insane were taken care of in their homes, in the out- 
buildings of residences and in the poorhouses and prisons of this coun- 
try for the first one hundred and thirty years. Then strange to say; 
the first care given to the insane was just what we are trying to give 
them today, — hospital care. That was about 160 years ago and we 
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are still trying. The conditions surrounding the inmates of our state 
and county institutions are as good if not better than any other state 
in the union. This may be stated on the authority of men from other 
states that have been sent to investigate our methods of care and 
treatment of our insane. The work in our own state has been sys- 
temized by the direction of our State Board of Control and passed on 
to us through our State Inspectors who have so kindly helped us in 
the many problems which have confronted us. 

Xiet us be kind 

The way is long and lonely. 

And human hearts are asking for the blessings only 

That we be kind. i 



DISOUB8ION 

Question: What is the most satisfactory entertainment for the 
patient? 

Mrs. Gullickson: Our patients are outside most of the day. We 
provide music for them also. We have a phonograph from which the 
patients derive a great deal of enjoyment. One patient plays a violin 
and one an accordion. Some of them also amuse themselves playing 
cards. 

The following were named for the Committee on Resolutions^: 

Otto Drews, Charles Preston, J. E. Livingston, Mrs. H. W. Lewis, 
and Mrs. S. E. Horel. 

The following were niimed for the Finance Committee: 

L. E. Gilson, W. J. Conness, and L. A. Kenyon. 

* ■ ii ■ 

• ■ ' • ' . * ••■ 

'Roll call was taken. 85 superintendents,, matrons, and trustees 
wevie reported to be present or expected to arrive during the day. 



., Wedijiesdl^y Afternoon 

Delegates visited Dane County Asylum at Verona, guests of Super- 
intendent and matron, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Prien. Autos were pro- 
vided to convey the delegates to the Asylum, leaving the Park Hotel 
at 1 : 15 p. m. The party leaving the County House about five o'clock 
were driven to the State Capitol Cafe where they were guests of the 
Officers of the Dane County Asylum, at a Hoover Luncheon. The bal- 
ance of the evening was taken up as delagates chose. 



. ..V 
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Thursday, June 13, lOlS. 9:00 A. M. 

ADDRESS 

VISITING NTTRSE AS A MEANS OF AMELIORATING THE 
CONDITION OF THE CHRONIC INSANE 

Dr. E. H. Jones, Visiting Physician, Waupaca County Asylum 

Weyauwega, Wis. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 'This is a day and age of 
progress. Not in th€ arts and sciences alone, but in the works of 
humanity and all that tends to make life worth living as well. We 
like to think that we are living on a higher plane today than wo were 
yesterday. That this generation has added something of real merit 
to the accomplishments of the last. 

When we reflect upon the changes that have taken place in the last 
hundred years in the care and treatment of the insane we congratulate 
ourselves upon our achievements. In comparing the two periods the 
one is characterized by genuine humanity and the other by just as 
genuine inhumanity. 

In very early times the insane were believed to be possessed of spir- 
its etther evil or good. If good, they were let alone. In instances 
they were shown great deference. If evil they passed through a severe 
ordeal. But, even the Egyptian and Greek priests used gentle methods 
also, such as outdoor life, music, games, and the applications of water. 

Hippocrates, the Father of Medicjne, conceived the brain to be the 
seat of insanity. His description of the disease may be applied today 
with exactness although it was written more than 2O0O years ago. He 
ridiculed the Idea that insanity was a demoniacal possession and 
scouted the religious treatment of the insane in temples. In treating 
insanity, Hippbcrates emt)leyed physical measures including water^ 
gymnastics, music, travel, change of climate, etc. 

With the advent of the dark aiges- the light of the Greek school died . 
out and the belief again arose that the Insane were possessed of devils 
and their symptons were mistaken for wilful demonstrations of wick- 
edness. Such persons were considered outcasts from God Therefore 
they were driven from' human habitation to subsist in caves and the 
hollows of trees as wild persons^ 

iSometimes they were chained in prisons and kept under convict 
guards who beat them with whips when they became excited or- vio- 
lent. Many sought aisylum in monasteries where priests would 
endeavor to expel; the evil spirits by exorcism. 

To add to the horror and sufTering of the insane, the idea of witch- 
craft arose as a revival of a similar superstition among- ancient peo- 
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pies. Persecution and death awaited the Insane during this period. 
Gradually the insane where grouped into institutions for their special 
care. Such a place was old Bethlehem hospital of London, better 
known as old Bedlam. This was a show place which offered the pleas- 
ure seekers a superior attraction to bull baitings and dog fighting. 
Fees amounting to several thousand dollars a year were collected for 
permits to see and laugh at madmen cursing, raving and fighting, 
guarded by brutal keepers, who were ready on the slightest provoca- 
tion to knock them senseless with heavy clubs. 

Old Bedlam was up to 1770 the prize show of London. Their methods 
of restraint were extremely cruel. Their medical treatment was but 
little better. It consisted of bleeding about the latter part of May ac- 
cording to the weather, the phase of the moon, the sign of the zodiac 
or some other superstitious nonsense, the taking of vomits once a week 
for a certain number of weeks and then purging. 

About the year ItSOO they began removing the chains and fetters from 
madmen and to treat them more humanely. This was a genuine step 
toward curative treatment. The idea that insanity with its frenzies 
> of imprecation, filthiness, raving and blasphemy was an evidence that 
Satan possessed the one so afilicted obtained in New England as a 
remnant of medieval superstition. Women who would be treated to- 
day by progressive doctors as sick women were treated spiritually with 
the terrific anathemas of the church and judicially by mob law, by 
'drowning or the hangman's noose. 

From the idea of satanic possession, insanity came to be considered a 
mental and moral perversion, not physical, but the treament with iron 
cages, chains, clubs, starvation, purgings, bleedings, etc. continued. 
Sometimes the family kept the member chained to a ringbolt in the 
floor. Sometimes chained in an outbuilding. Again the family would 
turn the member over to the county for incarceration in the jail. 

Revulsion from the cruelties of jail life led to state supervision 
which has done so much for the betterment of conditions in the treat- 
ment of the insane and brings us up to the present time. Among 
existing systems the Wisconsin method has proven exceptionally 
humane and efficacious. Very much has been accomi^ished in the way 
of treating and curing acute mental defection but a greater work from 
the humane standpoint has been achieved in the care of the chronic 
and incurable. Yet, no matter how carefully a plan may be conceived 
and executed, there is always room for improvement. It is with this 
thought in mind that I beg leave to present a suggestion to this con- 
vention today. 

This is an age of specialization, cooperation and system. In any big 
enterprise there must first of all be a system that will coordinate and 
utilize to the best advantage all the elements entering into that system. 
As a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so an enterprise will 
be measured by its weakest point. To avoid the weak points it is nec- 
essary that each division be planned and directed by the specialist in 
that division and there must be complete harmony and cooperation 
: among the divisions and subdivisions. 
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The Wisconsin system for the care of the insane is admitted by all 
to be excellent. The acute cases are cared for in the state institu- 
tions where they are handled by the most approved and uiHto-date 
methods. The chronic and incurable are sent to county institutions 
not Especially for treatment but more particularly care — kind, gentle, 
thoughtful care. A home for the soul imprisoned in a mantle of flesh 
and trying to manifest through a brain and nervous system that is 
•disordered and defective. 

While these unfortunates have lost their ' reason, they have not in 
•every insance lost their sensitiveness, in fact, the opposite is only 
too often the case. It is therefore necessary that the psychic and 
emotional side of the patients nature should be recognized and prop- 
•erly dealt with. 

-The superintendent of a county asylum must necessarily be chosen 
for general fitness rather than for special qualifications. His duties are 
manifold and he must be active and alert to properly manage the dif- 
ferent . lines that lie within his province. The same is true of the 
matron. Inasmuch as their efforts are consumed on the general plan 
it is fitting and right that they should have the benefit of the special- 
ists assistance in the individual lines — ^agricultural, financial, eco- 
nomic, medical, etc. In soliciting the aid of various specialists the 
deeper or psychological problem should not be overlooked if we would 
render the greater succor to the oppressed patient whose spirit soul 
and flesh are in a constant turmoil and struggle. The psycholog- 
ical aspect of the case must be considered if the attendant is to give 
the greatest comfort, support and relief to those in his charge. He 
must be properly instructed and have the tact and ability to render such 
assistance. The attendants must be capable of exerting a soothing in- 
fluence when they contact the patient. This may be in part a natural 
or inherent art l^ut only in part. Training in this is as essential as 
in any other line and if it brings relief and comfort to a troubled 
soul, why not commendable? 

What is the general character of this service at the present time in 
our county asylums? The attendant taken from the farm, the shop or 
the home without any previous training and placed in charge of from 
25 to 40 patients. True, the superintendent and matron endeavor to 
instruct them as to the nature of their duties, but, how long will it 
take with their other responsibilities on their mind to make real effi- 
cient caretakers of them? Is it not presuming too much to expect 
the officers in charge to do the work well or the attendants under 
those circumstances to become efficient at an early date? 

What is the solution? The visiting nurse in the cities and counties 
of the state has proven her value outside of institutions. Why not 
give her a trial in our county- insane asylum? Let her be intelligent, 
conscientious, sympathetic, kind and energetic and then let her be 
well trained for the work in hand. With these qualifications let her 
enter upon her duties. As she visits an institution let her spend a 
week in the wards observing, correcting faults and abuses instructing 
in the general care of the individual. Let her instruct the attendants 
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in bathing, hot and cold as well as ordinary. It is well-know^ that the 
hot bath is one of the most efficient and wholesome ways of quieting 
a patient but one might well have some misgivings about recommend- 
ing it unless it was to be carried out in a proper manner. Massage 
too would be valuable many times if one knew when and how to apply 
it. 

Attendants should also receive instructions in caring for eyes, ears, 
nose, mouth and throat, also be trained to observe the condition of 
secretions and excretions and should have some i!nstructio«^ in recog- 
nizing conditions that require the attention of the physician. The 
attendant should also be capable of exercising patients in an intelli- 
gent manner. The conventional, stereotyped and aimless walk which 
is usually construed as exercise is not sufficient nor satisfactory. The 
visiting nurse should be competent to act as a physical director and 
so instruct these attendants that they may carry out a plan of effi- 
cient exercises for the t>atients. 

The attendant should also be taught to individualize her patients. 
•Should understand the necessity of individual study to tactfully ap- 
pease the violent and maniacal ; to cheer the melancholic and depressed 



and to be a ray of sunshine to all. There is much, very much that an 
attendant can and should do to ameliorate the unhappy condition of 
our brothers and sisters — and these patients ARE our brothers and 
sisters — is it not worth while to give her the best efficient training 
for the work? What better way can it be accomplished than through 
a well-trained visiting nurse who puts in her whole time in going from 
one institution to another and contacting conditions as they exist? 
Who can act as a disseminator of the qualities of each asylum among 
all others. Who shall be under the direction of the .State Board of 
Control and held responsible by them for the proper performance of 
her duties. 

i In offering these suggestions I do not wish to have them construed 
as a criticism in any sense of the excellent work our present officers 
are doing nor would I curtail any of their privileges or prerogatives. 
On the contrary they are offered solely for the purpose of providing a 
better means of contacting the patient and alleviating much of the dis- 
comfort and di^rqgs that too palpably exists- This would cover a 
field that does not appear well cared for today and one which, in my 
opinion, could not 1?e ^efficiently cared for by any of the existing offi- 
cers. It is a division by itself and should be so regarded. 

I believe this idea worked out in detail and placed on a practical 
working basis would produce v«ry happy results and hope it may re- 
ceive the thoughtful cpnsideration of all present today. If it appeals 
to the members of this convention wliy not appoint a committee to de- 
vise a plan for its execution? 
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ADDRESS 
A MESSAGE 

Mb. Tappins, State Board of Control. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: You know I have always 
felt that I was not very much of a speech maker, I haven't prepared 
any prtlcular talk. I think I was invited here more to enter into 
the discussion. 

I can only say that I have been following the work of the county 
asylum for the last twenty odd years. I have been deeply interested 
in your institutions. I have been deeply interested in the personnel 
of the officers of the institutions. I can say that from my observation 
the greatest of progress has been made in the care of that unfortunate 
class with which you deal, — ^the most hopeless class of all the dependent 
classes that are in the institutions. They have no hope of recovery, 
little hope of improvement and the only motive, the only purpose that 
you have in mind is to give to them the best and the most humane 
care. I feel that each officer of each county asylum has that definite 
purpose in view all of the time. I feel that every one of you is making 
that endeavor. I feel that you are willing to give them not only the 
physical comforts but that you are also extending them your deepest 
sympathy. We all realize that a great responsibility rests upon you. 
It is a great responsibility because those peaple Avhom you have in 
charge have no mental capacity to protect themselves and for that 
reason the responsibility is greater upon each of you officers. Our 
Board feels that there isn't a single institution in the state that needs 
close inspection by the Board. I suppose you have observed that 
your institutions are visited very seldom by the Board. That is a 
good indication that they believe that you are properly attending 
to your duties. If the Board believed that your institutions were 
not receiving proper attention you can rest assured that you would 
"be visited more frequently by it. A gentleman, who had visited the 
county asylums for the first time, remarked to me that when he saw 
the first institution he thought it must be the best one in the state, 
but when he visited the next one he felt that was just as good an 
institution. I told him that he would f nd all the institutions in just 
as good condition. So we feel in our department that everything 
IS going in first-class shape in your institutions. We feel that you are 
all to be commended for the great work that you are doing. It is 
certainly not a pleasant one. It is one that the financial or the fiscal 
side does not govern — must not govern — because no matter what youi 
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compensation is, it would not compensate you for what you are doing: 
for the people. 

"I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your attention and shall 
be glad to discuss with you anything that you may care to. 



DISCUSSION 

Question: Is there any limit set to the amount paid for clothing^ 
for a patient? 

Answer: The Statute does not place any limitation to the charge 
that shall be made for clothing. The old standard was $13,00 a year. 
That would apply to the ordinary patient, not to the destructive one. 
Since the cost of living has been raised, that amount would have to 
be raised also, I i)resume. So, of course, there would not be any 
limitation, but, of course, the charge must be reasonable. I suppose 
that $30.00 a year would be considered reasonable now. What we 
want to do is to allow the actual cost of the clothing. In some in- 
stitutions I understand that it is quite difficult for you to keep the 
accounts so that you can get the actual cost for ea6h patient, but 
we should like to have you keep your accounts so that you can get 
the cost for each patient. 

Mr. Cowell: The matter of amusement has interested me. It has 
never seemed quite fair to me that in some institutions you should 
charge so much for amusement of some patients and nothing for 
others. For instance, we pay out quite a sum for tobacco for the men, 
while we don't pay out anything for the women. Now, that does not 
seem quite fair. I think we should provide some uniform amusement. 
Some institutions, I am sure, don't pay out $10 a year for amusement 
outside of tobacco for the men. I wish that the State Board of Con- 
trol would get back of them and help them work out a plan of amuse- 
ment for the women as well as the men. 

Mr. Tappins: I do not think tobacco would come under amuse- 
ments. That is a necessity. 

Mrs. GuUickson: We do not encounter much trouble in amusing 
women patients as so many of them sew. We provide music for them 
and furnish candy now and then. 

Question: Under the present Statute we are permitted to charge 
at the rate of $3.50 per week far the maintenance of inmates. I think 
all of us must be playing a losing game at that price. At the last 
legislature we attempted to pass a bill fixing the rate to be paid 
by the state to county institutions. The State Board of Control mani- 
fested that they had no objection to that rate, but the bill was ve- 
toed by the Governor because the bill did not provide that a similar 
rate should be paid to the state institutions by the counties. It would 
seem to me that a resolution ought to be passed at this meeting 
whereby action might be taken at the next meeting of the legislature. 
Of course, if patients are able to pay from their own funds they 
should pay what it actually costs to keep them, and it seems only 
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fair to most of us that have considered the question that we should 
receive the actual cost that it takes to maintain these people. 

Mr. Tappins: The matter was agitated considerably during the 
last session of the legislature. The original bill provided for an in- 
crease to 14.00 per week. That bill was amended in the committee and 
a new bill was drawn which fixed the compensation at |4.50 per week. 
It didn't take the two hospitals for the insane into account at all. 
We will do what we can to increase the compensation to the counties 
to at least what it costs per capita patient to maintain them. We 
can't hope to make money in these times, but the county boards should, 
be satisfied if they can get thorugh without any thought of making 
money. I can say that if I am here at the next meeting of the leg- 
islature I shall be glad to do what I can to have the rate raised 
to at least what the average cost per capita may be. I will say 
that if that is done, it will be necessary for all you to get your 
cost per capita patient so that we can strike an average in that way. 
I would suggest that if a legislative committee is appointed some 
one from the Board of (Control be appointed on that committee. 

When the cost of nlaintenance was not so great we didn't make 
as much of an effort to see to it that the charge for the maintenance 
of pay patients was collected. That is, we did not press it so hard 
in cases where it should be charged. We now . have the policy of cob 
lecting in all cases where collection may be made without distressing 
the family of the patient. I found in making an investigation some 
four or five years ago that some county asylums in the state had no 
pay patients. I then communicated with the county judges of those 
counties and gave them the names of all the patients of their counties 
and requested them to send me a list of the guardians and advise 
w^hether there was any money in the hands of guardians upon the 
date of th'eir last report. I found in some counties that they had 
ten or twelve patients who had money in the hands of guardians, some 
as high as ten and sixteen thousand dollars. That matter was all 
adjusted and we got orders from the county judges to charge for 
such patients. I think it is the duty of the superintendents to see 
that charges are made where there is property or money in the hands 
of guardians. We all realize that the public must have a lot of money 
under existing conditions and the county must get its share of the 
money that legally belongs to it. 

Question: Is it not the proper step to take such matters up with 
the district attorney. We turn tlie collection right over to him and 
still he is a little slack and the county judge is slack. Is it the 
trustees' place to go after that? , 

Mr. Tappins: I suggest, Mr. President, where the district attorney 
shows no disposition to prosecute these cases that he be reported 
to the Board, which can censure him. The trustees of a county 
asylum have no right to charge for a patient who has no money or 
property in the hands of a guardian. 

Question: We bad a case of a man and his sister who were insane. 
The father was wealthy and a bill for maintenance was put in after 
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the death of the father. The judge said that on account of the chil- 
dren having become insane after they became of age a claim could not 
be made against the estate. The Board of Cont^rol said it was a Just 
oharge. However, we were unable to collect it. , 

Mr. Tappins: In that case, the matter might have been brought to 
the district attorney. 

Mr. Andrews: The law differs with respect to a parent or relative. 
It is always a correct charge against a person's own estate, but 
you have to take a preliminary proceeding if it is against a parent 
■or relative. 

Thursday Afterncon. 

Delegates assembled at the Park Hotel, at 1:15 where autos were 
waiting to take them to the State Hospital for Insane at Mendota. 
The route was over the beautiful Lake Drive, and this trip was a very 
enjoyable one. At the State Hospital Hon. James O. Davidson, Presi- 
dent of the iState Board of Control delivered an address. 



ADDRESS 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES 

C. F. Leins, Trustee, Washington County Asylum, West Bend, Wis. ^ 

• 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The soil is a storehouse of 
l)lant food. Continued cropping without returning plant food to the 
soil is ^nothing more nor less than mining the soil. It leads to ex- 
haustion. We owe it to our children to put back into the soil as 
much as we take out of it. 

Of the twelve chemical elements necessary to plant growth, three 
are apt to be deficient, ' namely, nitrogen, phosphorous and potash. 
Calcium or lime is also lacking in some soils. Potash is generally 
plentiful in upland soils, but in marsh soils, the percentage is low. 
Both upland and lowland soils, after heavy cropping, show needs of 
more phosphorous. Nitrogen is plentiful in drained marsh soils but is 
rapidly depleted by continued cropping in uplands. 

Lime serves not only as a plant food, but is ,an agent which helps 
to liberate other necessary elements in the soil. Lime is also con- 
ducive to the growth of bacteria that take nitrogen from the air and 
fix it in the soil. In eastern soils that are worn out, the first step 
is to add enough lime to make it possible for clover to grow. Then 
add the required amount of phosphorous in the form rock phosphate, 
which is generally cheaper than the more available acid phosphate. 
By plowing under a crop of clover, the nitrogen contents is so in- 
-creased that these worn out soils are raised to a fair state of fertility. 
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The keeping of plant food in the soil has been a problem for cen- 
turies. In spite of this but little efTort has been made to conserve 
the fertilizer in sewage. The only purpose of raising crops is to pro- 
vide food for the human family. The crime of ages is that no effort 
has been made to save the by-products for the production of more 
food. All of this has been wasted. 

Victor Hugo deplored the loss of the fertilizing elements of sewage 
in the following words: 

"The earth impoverished by the sea. — Paris casts twenty-five mil- 
lions of francs annually into the sea; and we assert this without a 
metaphor. How so, and in what way? By day and night. For what 
object? For no object. With what thought? Without thinking. What 
to do? Nothing. By means of what organ? Its intestines. What are 
the intestines? Its sewers. Science, after groping for a long time, 
knows that the most fertilizing and effective of all manures is the 
human manure. The Chinese, let us say it to our shame, knew this 
before we did; not a Chinese peasant who goes to the city, but brings 
at either end of his bamboo pole a bucket full ol what we call filth. 
Thanks to the human manure, the soil in China is still as youthful 
as in the days of Abraham. The Chinese wheat yields just one 
hundred twenty times the sowing. There is no guano comparable in 
fertility to the detritus of the capital, and a large city is the strongest 
of stercorariums. To employ the town in manuring the plains would 
be certain success, for if gold be dung, on the other hand dung is gold. 
What is done with this wolden dung? It is swept into the gulf." He 
says furthermore "statisticians calculated that France alone pours 
every year into the Atlantic a sum of half a milliard" (five hundred 
millions). 

So wrote the great French author over thirty years ago. He surely 
belived in conservation. Conservation is a term greatly in use at the 
present time. I venture to say that at no time in our lives has conser- 
vation been more strongly urged, nor has it been of greater signifi- 
cance than during the past year. We are beginning, rather late 
indeed, to realize that there is such a thing as preventable waste, 
waste of time, waste of strength, waste by fire and above all waste of 
food, — food not only for man and beast but also waste of plant foods. 
Our acres must be replenished with the elements taken from them in 
the shape of crops of all kinds or they will cease to yield. 

Over 80 per cent of the crops raised on our farms are consumed in 
the cities . These represent the life blood of the soil that grew them. 
The city returns nothing to the soil. 

Its offal is disposed of in such a way as to contaminate the rivers 
and the sea instead of restoring to the soil its due. In itself the drain- 
age from our laundries, lavatories and toilets is a rather nasty con- 
glomeration containing about ^8 per cent moisture and two per cent 
solid filth. The city is anxious to get rid of it, the sooner the bet- 
ter and no one cares a whiff where it goes. 

Milwaukee up to now is running the stuff into the lake and simul- 
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taneously pumps it back and uses it over again and again in a more 
diluted form. 

We at West Bend, persist in dumping it into the Milwaukee River 
and Milwaukee gets the benefit of our liberality too. You see we live 
about three hundred feet nearer the sky — on the top shelf as compared 
with Milwaukee, and water, evei\ if filthy, runs down hill. 

Chicago is more tricky still. By some hook or crook it comprom- 
ises with nature under which it is privileged to send its filth to the 
Gulf of Mexico for the benefit of our dusky friends, the greasers. 

Of the vast amount of food consumed in these places, in fact in 
all the cities and villages, not one pound is brought back to the soil. 
The very substance of the people is borne away, here drop by drop, 
there in streams by the wretched vomiting of our streams into the 
ocean. Each ton of filth removed incurs an irreparable loss, and this 
has but two results, the earth impoverished and the water poisoned; 
hunger issuing from the furrow and sickness from the river. 

Sewage farms have been successfully established at Berlin and 
in some of the cities in Scotland. Berlin has approximately eighteen 
thousand acres under sewerage irrigation. No better demonstration 
of its efilciency can be given than the fact that a barren sand plane 
was converted into the most productive land in the world. The fields 
or rather the benches (this land is a rolling plain and the patches are 
graded in benches or terraces) are flooded twice a year, after the 
crops are removed, with sewage a foot deep. The land is tiled so that 
the water drains away quickly. 

Plants, outside of root crops, are irrigated during the growing sea- 
son in such a way that no part of the plant above the ground comes 
in contact with the sewage. The moisture and nourishment reaches 
only the roots. 

Two crops of vegetables are raised each summer. An early crop 
consisting of lettuce, radishes, carrots and kohlrabi, are followed 
by cabbage, beets, turnips, etc. The vegetables so raised can not be 
excellent anywhere. 

There is but one difficulty encountered in the flooding system and 
that is the cooking of the soil by grease. This can be corrected by 

r 

chemical treatment. 

Since however we encounter no trouble in that direction on account 
of having separate drainage from the kitchen, I will now proceed to 
tell you what has been accomplished on our asylum farm in regard to 
sewage irrigation. 

You will notice from the map that our asylum and county home 
empty their combined sewage into one settling tank. This tank is 
provided with a siphon which draws out the liquid matter whenever 
It reaches a certain level in the tank. The outlet sewer then conducts 
the sewage to the river, all as shown on the map. 

Two years ago we graded and tiled a piece of land about 120 feet 
square along the line of the outlet sewer and built a dyke or dam 
around it about twelve inches high. During the entire winter 1915- 
1916 we kept the sewage flowing on this tract. In the spring the 
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land was plowed and planted to com but owing to the extremely wet 
season the weeds could not be controlled. They grew faster than 
the corn. We harvested a crop but not the kind of crop we intended 
to have. It was mostly weeds. 

Last year we planted the patch to soy beans and a bumper crop 
was harvested. Six heavy loads of vines and beans were taken off 
that piece and cut into ensilage. 

This year the patch and surrounding field are planted in corn which 
gives us an opportunity to compare yields. 

Several years ago we excavated a pit 40 feet long, about 18 feet 
wide and 4 feet deep along the east side of the settling tank. This 
pit is filled twice a year with litter, light manure, weeds and rubbish 
of all kinds, about forty loads. Periodically the entire mass is flooded 
with the sludge from the settling chamber and permitted to rot from 
four to five months. 

From comparative tests made we find this to be the richest fer- 
tilizer produced on the farm. The test was made in the following 
manner. A small patch of ground was divided into equal parts. The 
east half of it was treated with sludge manure and the west half 
with an equal quantity of the best cow manure. 

There was quite a noticeable difference in favor of the sludge 
manure. The stalks were all of a foot higher and had bigger ears, 
but no account was kept of the yield. 

The experiment convinced us that that sewage and its by-product- 
the sludge — if properly handled constitute a valuable asset on the 
farm. Too valuable indeed to be wasted. 

We are now planning to further develope and enlarge the system in 
such a manner that our sewage can be applied during the entire year. 
This can easily be accomplished by the construction of parallel plow 
ditches dug to a slight grade and extending in parallel lines across 
the leveled field as shown on the diagram. These ditches should not 
be less than ten inches deep. A filter of gravel and coarse sand should 
be built at the lower end to take care of the surplus fiow. 

In this way the sewage will come in contact with the roots of plants 
only. Of course no root crops should be raised on the beds so irri- 
gated. 

The question is often asked whether the sewage fiooding of sewage 
does not create a stench. We find it does sot, and the reason for 
it is that the sewage does not remain long enough in the tank to 
permit it to ferment or putrify. 

Putrification is prevented by syphoning it out at regular intervals 
of not more than six to eight hours. 

The beds or fields are so arranged in size that they can be fiooded 
from four to six inches deep at a flushing. The water finds its way 
Into the tile so quickly that none is left on the surface when the next 
Hushing comes. The soil, being a good deoc'.'^rizer prevents any odor 
to arise. No bad odors can be detected on our plant. 

I wish to particularly emphasize the fact that in order to do suc- 
cessful sewage farming, even on a limited scale, we must have the 
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hearty co-operation of the superintendent. If he is averse to the idea 
of using sewage as a fertilizer you can make up your mind the ex* 
periment will end in failure for the reason that a great deal depends 
on the manner in which the applications are made as well as upon 
proper regulation according to weather condition. The fields require 
constant attention during the growing season, especially on days when 
more water is used than ordinarily. 

• The writer of this article has given the matter of sewage farming 
considerable attention during the past years. Observation made in 
large areas convinces me that by a properly planned system t^ether 
with intelligent management good results can be attained. 

We now have a definite and well considered plan to follow, — one 
that cannot fail but prove a success. In a few years we expect to 
show results which we hope will become incentive for other county 
institutions to dispose of their sewage in a manner that it will re- 
sult in profit instead of being a nuisance. 

I sincerely believe, in fact it is so apparent that I can state for a 
certainty, that the wasteful practices of dumping the life si^staining 
filth into the sea will in time result in but one thing and that is soil 
famine. 

The nation which adopts timely measures to prevent the slow but 
sure eking away of its sustenance will survive. It will not only be 
the survival of the fittest but of the wisest — the one that takes time 
by the forelock and adopts a firm policy of true conservation. 

DISCUSSION 

Question: Is anything done to destroy diseased matter, for instance 
in the cases of contagious diseases, such as typhoid, tuberculosis, etc.? 
. Mr. Leins: I think the matter is treated in the hospitals before it 
is put into the sewage. There might be some danger if it were not 
treated. 

Question: On what products have you tried sledge sewage? 

Mr, Leins: We have had wonderful results with tomatoes and corn. 
Excellent crops have been produced. 

Mr. Tubbs: To my mind, this is one of the most important sub- 
jects that has come before this convention. Mr. Leins has mapped out 
a pretty intense system of sewage, but I do not think the asylums 
have come to the point where they can carry out such an expensive 
system of farming. We will have to wait until the counties become 
larger before such an expensive system as that can be carried out. 
I think, though, that all of us would derive a great deal of benefit 
from Mr. Leins* experiences if we could take a trip to his home and 
see what he has done. 

Mr. Leins: The expense involved is not so great. Of course, it 
wouldn't be necessary to tile all the land. The tile would cost $30 
a thousand. That would be the only expense involved. The work 
could be done by the men and boys. It might be taken care of, too, 
by subirrigation, which would require laying tile 13 or 14 inches be- 
low the ground. This would add 50 per cent to the cost, however. 
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Friday A. M., Juiie 14. 

BEPOBT OF COMiaTTEE ON RESOLTJTIONS 

BESOLUTION OF BESPECT 

/ 

Whereas, The Supreme Ruler has called Mrs. Downer, Mrs. Becker, 
wife of Mr. Hayward, Sr., Mrs. Gates, wife of John Gates, Trustee of 
JefTerson Co., Mrs. Jos. Ott, wife of Mr. Jos. Ott, Trustee of Washing- 
ton Co,, Mrs. R. B. Melvin, wife of R. B. Melvin, Trustee of Sheboygan 
Co., honored members of our association. 

Therefore: Be it Resolved, That we the members of this Associa 
sion grieve over the loss of our deceased members, and 

Be it further Resolved, That we sympathize with the families of 
the deceased, and that a copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
records of this Association; and also that a copy be sent to the be- 
reaved families. 

Not till the loom is silent 

And the shuttle has ceased to ply, 

Will God unroll the curtain 

And explain the reason why 

The darkest threads are as needful. 

In the weavers skillful hand 

As the threads of gold and silver 

In the pattern he has planned. 

Otto Drews, 
Mrs. S. E. Horel, 
Mrs. H. W. Lewis, 
J. E. Livingston, 
C. E. Preston, 

Committee. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the Superintendent and 
Matron Mr. and Mrs. Prien, The Board of Trustees of Dane Co. 
Asylum, The officials of the State Hospital, The state officers, The 
Mayor and citizens of Madison for the courtesies extended while vis- 
iting the different institutions and other places of interest, making our 
visit in Madison a pleasure long to be remembered. 

Otto Drews, 
Mrs. S. E. Horel, 
Mrs. H. W. Lewis, 
J. E. Livingston, 
C. E. Preston, 

Committee. 
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Resolved, That we show our appreciation of the efforts of our able 
officials of this association in preparing so interesting a program for 
the benefit of us all. 

Otto Drews, 
Mrs. S. E. Horel, 
Mrs. H. W. Lewis, 
J. E. Livingston, 
C. E. Preston, 

Committee. 

Whereas, the legislature of this state of Wisconsin will be in ses- 
sion the early part of the coming year. 

Be it Resolved, That the' president of this association appoint a 
committee to look after any legislation necessary for the welfare of 
the different asylums or hospitals for the insane in the state. 

Otto Drews, 
Mrs. S- E. Horel, 
Mrs. H. W. Lewis, 
J. E. Livingston, 
C. E. Preston, 

Committee. 



REPORT OP FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

OFFICIAL BUSINESS. 

It was moved and seconded that the report of the Finance Commit- 
tee be adopted. Carried. 

The treasurers report was read and adopted. 

It was moved and seconded that the rules be suspended and the 
election of officers be by acclamation. Carried. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Mr. H. F. Prien, President. 

Mrs. E. E. Manuel, Vice President. 

Mr. George H. iSeely, Treasurer. 

Mr. L. E. Gilson, Secretary. 

Mrs. 0. GuUickson, Assistant Secretary. 

It was suggested that five members be appointed for the Legis- 
lative Committee, including a member of the State Board of Control. 

It was moved and seconded that the president of the Association 
be authorized to appoint a legislative committee of five members, in- 
cluding a member of the State Board, to have charge of bringing the 
matter of rates to be charged by the counties, before the next legis- 
lature. Carried. 
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It was moved and seconded that the expenses of the committee be 
paid out of the Aflsoeiation funds. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that Wausau be selected as the place of 
meeting next year, the dates to be left to the officers. Carried. 

Adjourned. 



TBSASXTBEB'S BEPOBT, 1918 

Association of trustees — iSuperintendents and Matrons of County 
Asylums for the chronic insane of the state of Wisconsin, Meeting held 
at Madison June 11-12-13-14, 1918. 

I respectfully submit said report which is as follows: 
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BtUnce on hand June 1917 
InterMt on deposit, 1911 . . . 

Brown Ooimtj 

Ohippewa ** 

Columbia " 

Dane " 

Dodffe •• 

DouirlM " 

Dunn " 

Eau Claire ** 

Fond du lac " 

Iowa •• 

JefTerson ** 

La.Crosse *' 

Manitowoc " 

Marathon ** 

Marinette ** 

Monroe ** 

Outaflramie '* 

Racine " 

Richland " 

Rock " 

Shawano '* 

Sheboygan " 

Trempealeau 

Vernon " 

Walworth " 

Waukesha " 

Waupaca " 

Wlnnebaaro '* 

Wood '• 

Washincrton ** 

Total 



lltZ.tl 
4.M 

5.09 
5.00 
5.00 
5 00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5 00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 



Di8bur9emenU 



1347,15 



Sept. 27. 1017. paid Louis Otto 
for flowers— Mrs. Downer, de- 
ceased 

Jan. 15, 191t. paid Bauer ft Son. 
Mrs. Hay ward- Becker 

June 18. 191t. paid H. Ashman 
flowers for Mrs. J. Ott 

D. C. Hayward, See., his bill as 
audited by finance commit- 
tee, same on file 

Geo. H. Seely. Treas.. 

Salary 

Postaire 

ReceiptBook 

By balance , 



•10.99 

19.99 

6.99 

62.5f 

15.99 
.H 

.It 



1118.29 
288.99 



1847.16 



Dated at Menomonie, Wisconsin, this 18th day of June 1918. 
L. E. Gilson, 
W. J. Conness, 

Finance Committee, 

Geo. H. Seelt, Treas. 
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